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Are We Doing About It? 


One hundred years ago, Henry David Thoreau, who has 
come to be regarded as one of America’s significant spokes- 
men, remarked that it would be a good idea to set aside 
certain sections of our great outdoors as “national preserves” 
for “our inspiration and our own true recreation.” 

Quite aside from other uses, the wisdom of this has been 
justified by the fact that today close to 65 million Americans 
annually seek recreation and inspiration in our national forests 
and parks. 

In the stress and strain and restless activity of this scientific- 
industrial age, when even moons are sent spinning around the 
earth by men, we need an opportunity to turn now and again 
to the peace and tranquility to be found in nature. Through 
the ages, nature has been a source of refreshment for man’s 
spirit. Christ himself sought the wilderness near Galilee 
when he needed recuperation and rest. 

America likes to think of itself as an outdoor-loving nation. 
This comes naturally because we remember that as a pioneer- 
ing people we were blessed with the vastness and beauty and 
fabulously rich natural resources of an untouched continent 
awaiting settlement. 

But the ever increasing popularity of these “preserves,” 
along with the tremendous growth of our population and the 
tendency of our machine civilization to wipe out every trace 
of what once was primitive wilderness, pose a serious threat 
to our great outdoors. 

We can visualize this threat through seeing what’s been 
happening to the pond which Thoreau made famous through 
his book, Walden; or, Life in the Woods. 

The four families which once owned the surrounding land, 
wishing to “preserve the Walden of Emerson and Thoreau, 
its shores and woodlands,” deeded the tract to Massachusetts. 
As such, it is visited yearly not only by Americans but by 
people from many lands, drawn by the world-wide reputation 
and influence of these two writers and thinkers. 

But Walden, besides thus becoming a shrine of quiet beauty 
and inspiration, also possesses another attraction. It has clear, 
cool water and a pleasant beach. The Middlesex County Com- 
missioners, in charge of the reservation, and aware of a con- 
siderable demand, presently established at the south end of 
the pond a general swimming and bathing area. Then other 
things began to happen. Across the road that skirts the area's 
east side, and beyond state property, trailer camps and hot-dog 
stands mushroomed up. Today it requires a considerable 
stretch of imagination to picture in the present busy scene 
the former tranquil solitude of Walden. For many American 
visitors, and for foreign pilgrims like the Ambassador from 
India who came during last summer to pay his respects 
to the memory of a man whose writings helped Mahatma 
Gandhi lead the Indian people to independence, this change 
looks like a catastrophe and irreparable loss. 

The conflicting uses to which Walden has been put were 
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brought to public attention recently when the County Com- 
missioners began further enlarging the bathing area. Protests 
from all over were backed up even by an editorial in The 
Times of London. On October 1, 1957, Judge E. R. Dewing, 
of the Massachusetts Superior Court, on the petition of a “Save 
Walden” committee, issued a temporary injunction stopping 
the bulldozers which already had ripped up an acre or so of 
trees and shoved part of a hillside into the pond. 

“This does not sound as if it were following out the pur- 
pose of the establishment of this reservation,’ remarked the 
judge — and his words point up the whole problem that faces 
us everywhere in the management of our great outdoors. 

Can we adequately take care of our natural preserves if we 
try to gratify all demands for their use? How about the pres- 
sures from our supposedly enlightened age to permit further 
release of resources? How about the demand for wider recrea- 
tional facilities? 

Once a virgin forest is cut down, that much genuine wilder- 
ness is gone for good. Our great outdoors, which by tradition 
we are supposed to value, is suffering damage and dwindling 
away, in this industrial day and age, under pressures hard to 
resist. 

What will be left for those to enjoy who come after us? 

How best to preserve and manage our great outdoors, with 
the diminishing wilderness and vanishing wildlife that are part 
of it, raises a vital issue we must act on before it’s too late. 


WHAT OUR GREAT OUTDOORS STARTED WITH 


It started with wilderness. That’s what the settlers faced. 

To them, wilderness was something to be conquered. Sev- 
eral of our earliest national heroes, like Daniel Boone, were 
Indian fighters and wilderness men. George Washington him- 
self owes part of our admiration to the fact that he was a 
competent woodsman. As a young soldier and surveyor, he 
ably carried out several tough wilderness missions. The deeds 
of our pioneers in licking the wilderness and pushing the 
frontier ever westward are celebrated in American song and 
story. We value even the tallest yarns as part of our heritage. 
We are proud of the pioneer resolution and courage that 
helped make the nation great. The cowboy outfits that our 
small fry love—along with the space suits of our latest 
pioneering —keep alive the traditions of the old West. 

All this is back of our feeling that our great outdoors re- 
mains an important source of national well-being. Our Boy 
and Girl Scout programs, along with others like them, place 
great emphasis on camping and woodcraft. Aside from the 
pleasure which being a good Scout brings, we believe that 
cutdoor skills help develop character. 

Fishing, skiing and other winter sports, hunting, mountain 
climbing, nature observation and photography, hiking, boating, 
pack tripping, horseback riding, or just going places to see 
beautiful sights like the giant sequoias in Yosemite National 
Park — these things have become part and parcel of our way 
of living. 

Realization of the value of all this to America has brought 
about a change of attitude on the part of the citizenry. From 
thinking of our great outdoors as something to be conquered, 
we have been shifting to the idea that it is something to be 
cherished and preserved. This applies to wildlife as well, since 
we set aside sanctuaries to save it. 

The new manner of looking at nature gains momentum 


as area after area of our once untouched great outdoors lose 
their wilderness characteristics. Industrial civilization sweeps 
over them and our expanding population surges in. Farmlands 
become suburban developments or factory sites. Even our 
spreading highway system, in its claims to rights of way, 
shows a tendency to raid rural spots that have survived in 
urban communities. 
WHAT'S LEFT 

Lucky for us that conservation of wilderness resources began 
while there still was time to do something. In 1872, Ameri- 
cans with forethought realized the true value of the Yellow- 
stone area. So Congress set it aside as our first national park. 
In the words of the Act, it was to be kept in “natural condi- 
tion” as a “public park and pleasuring ground for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people.” 

But are we doing enough so that there will be unspoiled 
great outdoors left for the enjoyment of our children and our 
children’s children? 

Thus far, perhaps we've not managed too badly. 

In 1885, New York set aside the area surrounding Niagara 
Falls, thus rescuing it from heedless commercial and industrial 
exploitation. Other states followed suit till each today has one 
or more state parks. 

In 1891, Congress established “forest reserves,” setting them 
apart here and there in the vast areas deeded to the Federal 
Government by the original states, shortly after the Revolution, 
when they decided to give up their claims to western lands. 
These “reserves” presently became our national forests. 

The main idea was to conserve them as a natural resource. 
The Forest Service protects these forests from fire, supervises 
the way timber is cut so that it gets the best chance to replen- 
ish itself, regulates livestock grazing so that cattle and sheep 
won't nibble off too much at a time, causing soil erosion and 
floods. The Service also helps preserve the forest watersheds 
where our streams arise so that, lower down, there will be 
water for power, irrigation, and households. 

In addition to all this, the Service also has the job of seeing 
to it that our national forests are enjoyed by the general pub- 
lic through recreational use.* This use has recently expanded 
to an amazing degree, with the Service now checking off over 
62 million visitors yearly. 

Over seven million yearly visit our national wildlife refuges, 
including the fish hatcheries which the Government maintains 
so that our ponds and streams will be kept stocked for the 
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pleasure and excitement of our estimated 20 million recrea- 


tional fishermen. 

Thus, when we add it all up, there’s scarcely an American 
who sooner or later, in one way or another, doesn’t get a lift 
out of our great outdoors. It may be at a city park or beach, 
or some roadside resting and picnic place. It may be by means 
of a real vacation —an escape from the pressures and stresses 
of workaday life. Whether it’s through a sight-seeing trip, or 
through more active use of what's available, the experience 
may well become more than mere relaxation. It may furnish 
dividends to draw on through the rest of life. Nature is a liv- 
ing museum that can help give a better understanding of the 
interdependence of all living things. It reminds us of the 
immensity of the universe. It can have the values of a spiritual 
experience; become the fulfillment of a fundamental need. 





*The present guide is concerned primarily with recreational use of our public land. For conservation of natural resources, see the 
Center’s guide, “Our Natural Resources: Have We Enough? Will They Last?”, Volume IV, Number 2. 





HAVING OUR CAKE, AND EATING IT 


But there’s a hitch to all this. In our crowded present, there 
soon may not be enough outdoors to go around. In fact that 
situation may already have overtaken us. It’s been figured 
that, in 1956, almost twenty-two million people made use of 
national forest camp and picnic grounds. That, says the 
Forest Service, is a 39% overload of facilities. If overcrowding 
gets even more out of hand, isn’t the whole character of the 
great outdoors — just as is happening at Walden Pond — 
going to suffer serious change and loss? 

Is it still possible to safeguard the situation and repair the 
damage? 

As often happens, the present situation developed without 
our quite realizing what was going on. 

When the national parks, and the national forests, first 
began catering to recreational needs, not enough Americans 
were showing up to get in one another's way. 

After recreation came to be regarded as one of the major 
uses of our national forests, the post World War I depression, 
oddly enough, provided the first real opportunity to construct 
facilities for public use. Under the direction of the Forest 
Service, the work was done mostly by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion. Corps —a volunteer outfit of young men recruited by 
the Federal Government. Unable to get other jobs, they 
were given healthful outdoor work by Uncle Sam in the 
national forests and parks. They set up pleasant forest recrea- 
tion areas— cabins for the public to sleep in, convenient 





fireplaces, picnic tables and benches, and a cleared space to 
park your car. They installed pipes for running water and 
built sanitary outhouses. They cut trails for the use of hikers 
and horseback riders. They carved out woodland roads and 
opened vistas that looked toward the mountains and lakes. 

When the depression eased off and the Corps was disband- 
ed, the young men of the C.C.C. left behind a legacy of facili- 
ties which the public—as statistics show — began to avail 
itself of in spectacularly increasing numbers. 

Because of need and demand, over 500 organized camps 
in the national forests now serve young people’s groups under 
special use permit —camps for Four-H Clubs, Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, church groups, and underprivileged youngsters. 
Thus camping becomes for many a young person one of life’s 
most unforgettable experiences. As the nation crowds up and 
more and more people live urban lives, camping becomes an 
even greater adventure. Its educational value is concentrated 
but enduring. 

Well-equipped summer camping facilities are also made 
available in many state parks, and the upsurge of interest in 
winter sports, particularly skiing, makes use of the nation’s 
outdoor recreational resources a summer and winter proposi- 
tion. 

But see what's also been happening because of this rush to 
what was originally wilderness. In the first place the present 
facilities are wearing out. Appropriations to restore them, and 
to build new ones, were stepped up in 1956 and again in 1957 
— but more is being called for. The Forest Service has started 
a five year program, named “Operation Outdoors,” to concen- 
trate on improvement for recreational use —but still faces 
many a problem. 

The same situation applies in the national parks, where an 
estimated 80 million visitors annually is anticipated by 1966. 
Along with the need for repairs, there’s a need to worry about 
what's happening to the recreational sites themselves and to 
the great outdoors that surrounds them. 

In and near the recreational areas, undergrowth, wild flow- 


ers, and ferns are vanishing under the tread of many feet. 
The bare earth washes away as the rains fall. Trees, with their 
roots exposed, are dying before their time. Restful wilderness 
solitude becomes harder and harder to find. 

People are funny. They demand bigger and better facilities, 
then complain because everybody crowds in. 

Many of the very things that our citizenry come to the parks 
and forests to enjoy are endangered because more and more 
people are responding to the urge to enjoy them. 

What's going to be left for posterity? 

What's been happening at Walden illustrates much the same 
kind of threat that we somehow must meet and find solutions 
for in all our public forests and parks. 

In Yellowstone National Park, for instance, development 
has changed things to such an extent that there are places 
where a visitor could readily imagine himself back in the 
crowded city. The original stipulation that the area should 
be kept in its “natural condition” hasn't prevented more and 
more roads being put through, more lodges built, more park- 
ing space provided. There are places in Yellowstone that 
look as if they were trying to compete with an amusement 
park. 


Where should the line be drawn? 


If developments are expanded in the present proportion so 
as to take care of that anticipated 80 million visitors in 1966, 
isn’t there danger that the facilities themselves will crowd out 
the scenery? ; 

Compromises between the “natural condition” idea and the 
idea of providing adequate facilities for public use have been 
made in the past. What should be done in the future? 


In the national forests, where legitimate uses include utiliza- 
tion as well as preservation of resources, the pressures that 
conquered the original American wilderness keep bearing 
down in ways harder and harder to resist. What about the 
dam some people say is needed across this or that wilderness 
stream for water power and storage? Shouldn't the cutting of 
more timber be allowed? Shouldn’t more prospecting be en- 
couraged for minerals needed for defense? 

Controversy over use of facilities other than recreational 
has even centered around the national parks. Back in 1913, 
after prolonged and earnest debate, Congress authorized con- 
struction of the Hetch Hetchy Dam in Yosemite National 
Park. But the outcry that went up caused Congress in 1916 
to set up the National Park Service as a protection against 
the same sort of thing happening again. Yet this did not head 
off a recent proposal to put up a huge hydro-electric power 
project — the Echo Park Dam— which would have flooded 
much of the land of the Dinosaur National Monument on the 
Utah-Colorado border in an area of some of our most beautiful 
and awe-inspiring canyon scenery. In this case, such a protest 
went up that the measure was killed. 

We want to keep our wilderness, and use it, too. What's the 
x” amount of facilities we need for outdoor enjoyment? 


X+Y=? 


What's the “y” amount of wilderness we should save as a 
necessary ingredient for that enjoyment? 

Perhaps, like the vanished passenger pigeon, what's left of 
the original wilderness is doomed. Yet because of our out- 
doors tradition and love of our land, many Americans, if the 
danger of this loss is called to their attention, hate to think 
that it may come to pass. 

Soon after World War I, the Forest Service, taking note of 
this feeling, started setting aside “wilderness areas” — areas 
still largely untouched by any kind of civilized development. 
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This practice has grown till today there are more than 150 
such areas. They are by no means all in the national forests. 
Thanks to the philosophy expressed in the original Yellow- 
stone Act, much of the natural wilderness that’s left is found 
in twenty-six of our present twenty-eight national parks. 
Almost all such areas are on federally owned or controlled 
lands. 

They have the best chance of preservation in the national 
parks, if not crowded too much by recreational facilities. In 
wild life refuges, the U. S. Secretary of the Interior, if he wants 
to, can authorize mining, oil and gas leasing, the building of 
roads, the cutting of timber, as long as in his opinion these 
operations, under regulation and supervision, do not interfere 
unduly with the wild life preservation purposes for which the 
area is reserved. Even for the national parks, there is no act 
of Congress to prevent a Secretary of the Interior from okay- 
ing construction of a road, building, or other installation he 
may consider appropriate. 

We need recreational facilities and developments for use 
of our national great outdoors — just as we also need their 
natural resources. 

But once wilderness is gone, it’s gone for good. 

In the belief that passage of a federal law is the best way 
to back up what has become our general practice of setting 
aside certain wilderness areas so that posterity, as well as we 
ourselves, can enjoy them, a group of legislators from either 
party, representing states and districts from the west coast to 
the east, are urging passage of what’s come to be known as 
“The Wilderness Bill.” The original Bill, introduced by Sen- 
ator Hubert H. Humphrey, with bi-partisan sponsorship, de- 
clares that its purpose is “to establish on public lands ... a 
National Wilderness Preservation System for the permanent 
good of the whole people, to provide for the protection and 
administration of the areas within this system by existing fed- 
eral agencies and for the gathering and dissemination of 


information to increase the knowledge and appreciation 
of wilderness for its appropriate use and enjoyment by the 


people... 

The Bill proposes that this national wilderness preserva- 
tion system shall be made up mostly of the present designated 
wilderness areas — in national forests, in national parks, on 
Indian reservations, on wild life preserves. The measure — 
as stated — leaves these designated wilderness areas under the 
administrative supervision of the agency that now runs them. 
But the idea of wilderness preservation is to be emphasized 
along with other uses, and only Congress could drop such an 
area from the wilderness system. Such an arrangement — feel 
the sponsors of the Bill — should strengthen the ability of the 
responsible agencies to resist the pressures of encroachment on 
such areas without interfering with other present legitimate 
uses. Each agency would still carry on its duties of seeing to 
it that the area best served its intended purposes — the na- 
tional parks for the recreation of the people, the national for- 
ests for watershed protection, forest preservation, and so forth. 
But in addition to this, the job of preserving the essential 
wilderness character of designated areas would for the first 
time be backed up by federal policy as defined, described, and 
supported by law. 

The original and revised bills have drawn favorable public 
response. But they have also run into opposition. Some feel 
the existing arrangement offers protection enough. Some be- 
lieve that stressing wilderness preservation represents a de- 
parture from the “multiple use” practice that is now the gen- 
eral rule — though the backers of the Bill say it has no such 
intent. 

“You can’t eat your cake, and have it, too” — or can you? 

That’s the general nature of the dilemma we face. On the 
basis of this guide, and other reading, can we come up with 
informed solutions? 


Write your Senator for the current revised text of the Wilderness Bill, or your Congressman for the companion bills introduced 


in the House — also the Hearings and other Congressional literature. 





On National Parks 


On National Forests 


On Wildlife Refuges 





FOR FURTHER READING 


THE NATIONAL PARKS: WHAT THEY MEAN TO YOU AND ME, by Freeman Tilden, New York, 1951. 
STEVE MATHER OF THE NATIONAL PARKS, by Robert Shankland, New York, 1951. 


TREES, the Yearbook of Agriculture for 1949, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, by Ira H. Gabrielson, New York, 1942. 
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